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SECOND SESSION. 

Friday, April 26, 1912, 10 o'clock, a. m. 

The Society was called to order at 10.30 o'clock a. m. President 
Harry Pratt Judson, of the University of Chicago, in the chair. 

The Chairman. The paper by Mr. Straus, which was not read last 
night, entitled "The Humanitarian Diplomacy of the United States," 
will now be read by the Secretary, Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Straus had intended to be present to read his paper 
himself and to speak at the banquet to-morrow night; but the awful 
accident to the Titanic, and the loss of his revered brother, have pre- 
vented him from appearing in person to-day, and he has asked me to 
read his paper, which I now proceed to do. 

(The paper referred to was thereupon read by the Secretary.) 

Address of Honorable Oscar S. Straus 

on 

Humanitarian Diplomacy of the United States. 

As the nations come into closer contact by reason of the rapidity of 
inter-communication and the growth of international interests, political 
and commercial, the meaning of the phrase "family of nations" as- 
sumes a more real significance, and the welfare of each in a progress- 
ing degree is bound up with the welfare of all. "World politics" exerts 
more and more influence and control over the relations of nations. 
Independence in international law signifies that each sovereign state 
has complete liberty to manage its affairs externally and internally, 
as it may wish. While this is the general theory, as a matter of fact 
international relations are primarily controlled by national interests 
modified by the collective obligations of each nation to all the others; 
national independence, like personal liberty, is not in fact unrestricted, 
but a right or condition modified and limited by the rights and inter- 
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ests of other independent states. The highest law of nations is self- 
preservation, and in order to protect and conserve its national entity, 
a state is justified to go to war, and as the greater includes the lesser, 
under such circumstances to intervene in the affairs of other states 
to control their external as well as the internal affairs of such other 
states, if its own sovereignty is menaced, or its vital interests jeopard- 
ized. This intervention may take many forms, and has varying degrees. 
In its extreme form it implies the ultimate and even the immediate use 
of force, dependent upon circumstances. It may be mandatory or 
dictatorial. In its lesser forms it assumes the right to interfere with 
the action of another state, be that action within the state itself or in 
its relations with other states. A distinction is drawn, and properly so, 
between intervention,— or dictatorial interference in the relations of 
other states, or in the domestic affairs of another state contrary to its 
will, — and the right of intercession, to protest against action or con- 
templated action, to make a tender of good offices, to act as mediator, 
to express sympathy for the suffering, et cetera. In fact, the chief 
function of diplomacy is by timely protest, by mediation, or by the 
tender of good offices, and by the exercise of those functions which, 
for the lack of a better term, may be called diplomatic as distinguished 
from mandatory or dictatorial intervention, to prevent a condition 
which, if not checked or adjusted, might provoke serious international 
irritation and possibly induce active intervention and war. The 
grounds for intervention depend upon circumstances and upon inter- 
national interests and upon the enlightened public opinion of the 
civilized world. In other words, intervention is by right when it is 
necessary for self-preservation, and secondarily since the rise of the 
European "balance of power" devised to prevent and hold in check 
the preponderance of any single Power, it is agreed by the public law 
of European states, that the right of intervention exists to maintain 
this status. As distinguished from intervention by right, there are 
instances where intervention is justified by the enlightened sentiment 
of the civilized world. Under this head may be classified the interven- 
tions for the preservation of the Ottoman Empire, or to prevent its 
dismemberment in the interest of separate groups of European Powers. 
There is another class of causes where intervention is not recog- 
nized as strictly an international right, but where it is justified "by a 
high act of policy above and beyond the domain of law," 1 especially 
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if such intervention is free from the suspicion of self-interest and is 
not used as a cloak for national ambition, but undertaken solely and 
singly in the interest of humanity for the purpose of ending revolting 
barbarities, inhuman oppressions or religious persecutions. The ob- 
ject of this paper is to review so much of the diplomatic history of the 
United States which directly concerns questions of humanity where our 
government has made remonstrances, formulated its protests, or ap- 
pealed to enlightened public opinion in the interest of humanity, to put 
an end to oppression and religious persecutions. No nation has from 
its foundation on frequent occasions taken a more positive stand upon 
the principle of non-intervention, than the United States. This prin- 
ciple was developed into a policy by Washington, notwithstanding our 
alliance with France, and was emphasized in his Farewell Address. 
Yet no nation has stood more firmly upon the right of expatriation and 
the protection of its citizens, native-born and naturalized, in foreign 
lands, than our own, which protection has again and again been ex- 
ercised on behalf of naturalized citizens who, on their return to the 
country of origin, have been subjected to pains and penalties imposed 
chiefly because they had emigrated and become naturalized in the 
country of their adoption, without first obtaining the consent of their 
country of origin. From the many definitions of our statesmen since 
Jefferson expounded the American doctrine of citizenship and ex- 
patriation, I quote that of Attorney-General Caleb Cushing, in an 
opinion given in 1873, wherein he said : 

The people of the United States are composed of emigrants from 
Europe, most of whom expatriated themselves in order to escape from 
oppression, or, if you please, legal impediments to personal action 
in countries of their birth, and many of whom were the actors and 
victims of revolutions or of civil wars. * * * The doctrine of 
absolute and perpetual allegiance — the root of the denial of any right 
of emigration — is inadmissible in the United States. It was a matter 
involved in and settled for us by the Revolution which founded the 
American Union. 3 

In 1859 Mr. Cass, the Secretary of State, in his instruction to our 
Minister to Prussia, said : "The moment a foreigner becomes natural- 
ized, his allegiance to his native country becomes severed forever. He 
experiences a new political birth. * * * Should he return to his 
native country, he returns as an American citizen and in no other char- 
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acter." The American doctrine of expatriation was greatly strength- 
ened and expressly adopted by the conclusion of naturalization treaties 
with the leading European nations beginning with the Bancroft treaties 
of 1868 with the North German Union. This was followed by the 
Act of Congress of July 27, 1868 (Revised Statutes §§ 1999, 2000, 
2001), by which the right of expatriation was declared to be an in- 
herent right of all people, and that naturalized citizens of the United 
States should while abroad be entitled to receive the same protection of 
person and property as is accorded to native-born citizens. It was 
further declared that whenever any citizen was unjustly deprived of 
his. liberty under the authority of any foreign government, it should 
be the President's duty forthwith to demand of such government the 
reasons for the imprisonment, and if it appeared to be wrongful and 
in violation of the rights of American citizenship, forthwith to demand 
the release of such citizen, and, if the release was unreasonably delayed 
or refused, to use such means not amounting to acts of war, as might 
be necessary and proper to obtain such release and then to communi- 
cate all the facts and proceedings to Congress. 

This American doctrine of expatriation, coupled with our liberal 
laws of naturalization, under which we freely received the emigrants 
from other countries, incorporated them into our body politic and en- 
dowed them with the rights of citizenship, naturally had the effect of 
more directly arousing our sympathetic interest for the oppressed, 
especially in such lands from which refugees have come, and to which 
after naturalization they returned, attracted by the suffering of rela- 
tives and friends, frequently becoming involved in revolution or in 
efforts to ameliorate conditions, and thereby bringing us into direct 
relations with political and religious oppression in countries where such 
unfortunate conditions prevail. The diplomacy of humanity to a large 
extent growing out of such and similar circumstances, has made a 
stronger appeal to our sympathies and had a wider application in our 
relations than in the foreign relations of other countries. Another 
class of cases grow out of the fact that a number of the leading Ameri- 
can Protestant denominations have for some seventy years past main- 
tained in Oriental countries religious, medical and educational mis- 
sions, and by reason of their work and sympathy for their converts, 
become involved in the chronic disorders in such lands and have to 
appeal to their government for protection and redress for the loss of 
life and destruction of property, so that on numerous occasions, when 
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diplomacy failed, protection and redress could only be obtained by the 
display of naval force. 

Upon the strict legalistic principles it is very doubtful whether hu- 
manitarian intervention can be justified, but international relations are 
not wholly controlled by the principles of law. A large element of the 
popular conscience at times enter into those relations and shape the 
action of states. Hall says : 

The opinions of modern international jurists who touch upon hu- 
manitarian intervention are very various and for the most part the 
treatment which the subject receives from them is merely fragmentary, 
notice being taken of some only of its grounds, which are usually ap- 
proved or disapproved of without very clear reference to a general 
principle. 3 

One of the earliest incidents in our diplomatic relations which ap- 
pealed to the classic imagination and humanitarian sympathies of our 
people was the war of the Greeks for independence from the Turkish 
yoke. Resolutions of sympathy and for aid were presented by Mem- 
bers of Congress from Massachusetts and New York on behalf of com- 
mittees of citizens from those States, but the House took no action 
thereon. President Monroe in his annual message of December 3, 1822, 
expressed the hope that the Greeks would recover their independence, 
and referred to the sympathy in their favor throughout the country. 
Similar reference was made in his annual message the following year. 
John Quincy Adams, in his annual message of 1825, referred to our 
sympathy in their war, and hoped for their success, and in his annual 
message of 1827, he informed Congress that "the sympathies which 
the people and Government of the United States have so warmly in- 
dulged with their cause have been acknowledged by their government 
in a letter of thanks." 

The next notable instance which made an appeal to the humani- 
tarian sympathies and liberty-loving sentiments of the people of the 
United States grew out of the Hungarian Revolution of 1848 and 
commiseration for Kossuth and his associates, who having escaped to 
Turkey, were held in captivity there. On the 3d of March, 1851, both 
Houses of Congress passed a resolution requesting the President to 
authorize the employment of a public vessel to convey the captive refu- 
gees to this country. President Fillmore, in his annual message, re- 
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ferring to the grateful acknowledgments Governor Kossuth had ex- 
pressed for our government's interposition on behalf of himself and his 
associates, stated that "this country has been justly regarded as a safe 
asylum for those whom political events have exiled from their own 
homes in Europe," and recommended to Congress to consider in what 
manner Kossuth and his compatriots brought here by its authority 
should be received and treated. On Kossuth's arrival, he was presented 
by Mr. Webster, the Secretary of State, to the President and was re- 
ceived by the Senate and the House, and afterwards he was officially 
entertained at the Executive Mansion and banqueted by the House. It 
was soon made apparent that Kossuth's purpose in coming here was 
to induce our government to give its moral and material aid to renew 
the struggle for Hungarian independence, though Mr. Webster and 
the President made it clear that our government would not depart 
from the traditional policy of not interfering in the affairs of other 
nations. Notwithstanding our refusal to meet the hopes and wishes 
of the Hungarian patriot, whose masterly oratory and picturesque 
appearance aroused the admiration and enthusiasm of many of our 
most prominent men, the hope for Hungarian independence so offended 
the Austrian Charge, Hulsemann. that he addressed a note to Sec- 
retary Webster protesting against the honors shown to Kossuth by 
our government and its citizens, and especially against the latter's 
speech at the Congressional banquet. To this Webster made no reply, 
and thereupon the Charge laid his protest before the President, where- 
upon he was informed by the Secretary of State that the government 
would hold no further personal intercourse with him, and that he must 
confine himself to written communications. In answer to this notice 
he addressed a note to Secretary Webster stating that his govern- 
ment would not permit him to remain here longer "to continue in 
official intercourse with the principal promoters of the much-to-be- 
lamented Kossuth episode." 

One would search in vain the records of the world's history to find 
a more striking example of a war undertaken by any nation from mo- 
tives more singularly humane and free from selfish interests and pur- 
poses than our war with Spain. President McKinley in his special 
message to Congress of April 11, 1898, after reviewing the insurrec- 
tions and revolutions in the island against the dominion of Spain 
during the past fifty years, and recounting the cruelties and barbari- 
ties which shocked the sensibilities and offended the humane sympa- 
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thies of our people, recommended our forcible intervention as a neutral 
to stop the war "according to the large dictates of humanity." The 
grounds set forth by him justifying such intervention were summarized, 
the first and main one being, to quote his words: "In the cause of 
humanity and to put an end to the barbarities, bloodshed, starvation, 
and horrible miseries now existing there, and which the parties to the 
conflict are either unable or unwilling to stop or mitigate." Con- 
gress in its joint resolutions which authorized the war, after referring 
to the humane considerations that prompted them, expressly disclaimed 
any intention or purpose to exercise any other power or control in 
Cuba except for pacification, and when this was accomplished, to leave 
the government and control of the island to the people therein. Sub- 
sequent events have accentuated and verified in every respect the un- 
selfish purposes and humane motives which prompted our government 
and people in the making of the war. 

Our humane diplomacy in the past sixty years has many times been 
extended in all Mohammedan countries, as well as in China and Japan, 
for the protection of our missionaries, and the good offices of our con- 
sular and diplomatic officials employed in behalf of converts and other 
native Christians. Such good offices, when tendered, were not exer- 
cised as a right but in the interest of humanity and to preserve good 
relations. We have, however, refrained from going to the length of 
the European Powers, who, by a system of proteges, extend their pro- 
tection even to natives of such countries in the interest of commerce as 
well as humanity. 

No class of people have been compelled more often to invoke the 
humanitarian diplomacy of civilized states than the Jews, because no 
people have, since time immemorial, by reason of race hatred and re- 
ligious persecution, suffered as they have from inhumanity and oppres- 
sion in every form and degree. The aid of our government has been 
more directly appealed to than that of other governments in recent 
years, by reason of the large immigration of refugees driven hither by 
restrictive measures, oppressions, and massacres in Roumania and 
Russia. President Harrison, in his annual message, December 9, 
1891, referring to remonstrances made by our government to Russia 
because of the harsh measures known as the May Laws, being en- 
forced against the Jews, said: 

The banishment, whether by direct decree or by not less certain in- 
direct methods, of so large a number of men and women is not a local 
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question. A decree to leave one country is, in the nature of things, an 
order to enter another — some other. This consideration as well as the 
the suggestions of humanity, furnish ample ground for the remon- 
strances which we have presented to Russia. 

President Roosevelt, in his annual message of December 4, 1904, 
referring to the remonstrances of our government by reason of the 
massacres in Kishinef and in a hundred other cities and towns in Rus- 
sia, which so shocked the enlightened sentiment of the world, said : 

Nevertheless there are occasional crimes committed on so vast a 
scale and of such peculiar horror as to make us doubt whether it Is 
not our manifest duty to endeavor at least to show our disapproval of 
the deed and our sympathy with those who have suffered by it. The 
case must be extreme in which such a course is justifiable. * * * 
The cases in which we could interfere by force of arms, as we inter- 
fered to put a stop to the intolerable conditions in Cuba, are neces- 
sarily very few. Yet it is not to be expected that a people like ours, 
which in spite of certairf very obvious shortcomings, nevertheless as a 
whole shows by its consistent practice its belief in the principles of 
civil and religious liberty and of orderly freedom, a people among 
whom even the worst crime, like the crime of lynching, is never more 
than spasmodic, so that individuals and not classes are molested in 
their fundamental rights — it is inevitable that such a nation should de- 
sire eagerly to give expression to its horror on an occasion like that 
of the massacre of the Jews in Kishenef, or when it witnesses such 
systematic and long-extended cruelty and oppression as the cruelty and 
oppression of which the Armenians have been the victims and which 
have won for them the indignant pity of the civilized world. 

The Treaty of Berlin of 187§, which followed the Russo-Turkish 
War of the preceding year, had for its object the adjustment of the 
relations of the Balkan States, to free them from the Turkish yoke and 
at the same time restore the European balance. This treaty not only 
expressly recognized, but materially advanced the right of interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of other states and provided for extensive 
guarantees of a humanitarian nature. The independence of Monte- 
negro, Servia, Bulgaria and Roumania were recognized by the great 
Powers upon the express condition that there should be no religious dis- 
criminations, that all of the subjects of the several states should be 
guaranteed the enjoyment of their civil and political rights, and that 
the citizens and subjects of foreign Powers should be treated with- 
out distinction of creed on a footing of perfect equality. 
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The persecutions of the Jews in Roumania in 1892, and the large 
influx of impoverished refugees to our shores, shocked the enlightened 
sense and aroused the humanitarian sentiments of our people. Secre- 
tary Hay took up the subject in his inimitable and masterly style. He 
addressed an instruction to our minister to Roumania, for communi- 
cation to that government and at the same time forwarded it to our 
ambassadors to the several signatory Powers to the Treaty of Berlin, 
with instructions to bring it to the attention of the governments con- 
cerned, with the hope that such Powers may take such measures as to 
induce the Government of Roumania to reconsider its oppressive meas- 
ures and restrictive laws. After reciting the wrongs which the Jews 
were made to suffer, so repugnant to the moral sense of our enlight- 
ened age, he adds : 

This government can not be a tacit party to such an international 
wrong. It is constrained to protest against the treatment to which the 
Jews of Roumania are subjected, not alone because it has unimpeach- 
able grounds to remonstrate against the resultant injury to itself, but 
in the name of humanity. The United States may not authoritatively 
appeal to the stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin, to which it was not 
and can not become a signatory, but it does earnestly appeal to the 
principles consigned therein because they are the principles of inter- 
national law and eternal justice, advocating the broad toleration which 
that solemn compact enjoins, and standing ready to lend its moral 
support to the fulfillment thereof by its consignatories, for the act of 
Roumania itself has effectively joined the United States to them as an 
interested party in this regard. 

The diplomacy of humanity, which has had so large a place in the 
foreign relations of our country, has had its employment immeasur- 
ably facilitated, though not in direct terms, yet in the spirit of the pro- 
visions for the tender of "good offices or mediation" of the Hague 
Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. These 
provisions, recognizing the closer ties uniting the family of nations, 
reversed their attitude from that of hostility to friendly reception of 
that form of intervention which comes under the above designation, 
by providing: "The exercise of this right [the offer of good offices 
or mediation] can never be regarded by either of the parties in dis- 
pute as an unfriendly act." 

The enlightened sense of the world is the basis of international 
morality, and as that sense finds freer expression with the growth of 
public opinion and of parliamentary institutions, the forces of civili- 
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zation in every land will supplant more and more the doctrine of ex- 
pediency in international relations by the principles of morality and 
humanity, founded upon justice and righteousness. 

The Chairman. The paper which has just been read, was to be 
the last paper last evening, and last evening's program is therefore 
now completed and is now open for discussion. Is there anything to 
be said on the subject of this paper? 

Mr. Wheeler. Mr. President, I should like to be permitted to say 
one word in regard to the diplomatic history of the author of the paper 
that has just been read. I happen to know something in this regard, 
because I was on the committee charged with the consideration of the 
subject. No minister we have ever had in Constantinople has done so 
much to enforce the principles of justice which are advocated in that 
paper as Mr. Straus; and I happen to know that we have never had a 
minister there, whose conduct and whose activity were more satis- 
factory to the American citizens who have sent missionaries to Turkey 
for medical, for educational, or for religious teachings, than Mr. 
Straus. By the greatest tact and the greatest fairness, without any 
discrimination for or against any organization, he exerted himself 
to the utmost to maintain and to secure the rights which have been 
guaranteed by treaties to citizens of the United States. 

Mr. Ion. Mr. Chairman. I would like to refer for a moment to 
the subject of the last paper presented by the famous writer, Pro- 
fessor Fiore, and ask if I may be permitted to put to him one ques- 
tion. He told us last evening that there should be a union of civilized 
states. The question I desire to ask is, what are civilized states? Who 
is going to define what constitutes a civilized state? What will be the 
criterion of a civilized state? So far as we know, there are a good 
many states that are not civilized, according to our own conception, 
and yet are members of the family of nations. 

If you will allow me, I will put the question to him in French. 

(The question was put and Professor Fiore answered in French.) 

The Chairman. We have with us Mr. Lange, the Delegate from 
Norway, and Secretary-General of the Interparliamentary Union. I 
will ask him to give a brief summary of the reply of Professor Fiore. 



Mr. Lange. I am rather taken by suprise at this request. My friend 
Dr. Scott, asked me to give a brief summary of what Professor Fiore 
said, but I am frank to say that I can give only a very crude account 
of what has been said by so eminent a gentlemen in so eloquent an 
address. 

He began by stating that it was quite true it would be impossible to 
draw a strict line of demarcation between civilized and uncivilized 
nations, and that therefore he was unable to answer the question defi- 
nitely ; but, on the other hand, he thought it would be possible to develop 
an idea as to what should be considered a country of civilization — of 
European or American civilization. He very strongly accentuated the 
idea that, according to his view of international law, not only civilized 
countries were entitled to rights in the society of nations, but also popu- 
lations without a strictly political organization. He said that even 
now some nations and some states are on an imperfect footing within 
the society of nations, and cited as examples different oriental coun- 
tries which could not be considered as altogether civilized, citing as an 
illustration the situation of affairs in Japan several years ago, but he 
said that now no one would deny to Japan the rights of a fully civil- 
ized country. 

Professor Fiore thought that with the progressive evolution of 
civilization and of international law it would be possible to arrive at 
the organization which he had in view. 

If I may be permitted, I would like, since I am now speaking, to 
add a few words of my own in relation to the same subject. Of 
course, I think the idea of a union of states or a union of nations is 
the great idea to which we are all tending; and it is of great service 
always to put ideals before the eyes of the workers and speakers in the 
great cause of international right and international peace. On the 
other hand, I am afraid that this ideal is still a long way off. There 
are however, other things nearer at hand in the same line of evolu- 
tion, to which our work could be put to great use. I would like to say, 
in connection with what Senator Fiore said to you with reference to 
the rights of unorganized nationalities, a word in favor of the notion 
which does not yet, except in an imperfect way, belong to present inter- 
national law. There is no doubt about it that there are nations now 
without political organization which are not fit to govern themselves, 
and which by inordinate conduct may destroy not only their own 
future, but also the present state of humanity at large. 
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I think that the right thing to do would be to create and try to de- 
velop a sort of international procedure by which the union of the 
states, as an actual fact, might be accomplished. It is not now very 
difficult to say which states are considered to be civilized states. They 
are the states represented at The Hague Conference, and there are 
from 44 to 46 of them. There might be a common authority estab- 
lished to exercise a tutelage over states and even nationalities, so that 
they might be educated to take care of themselves. 

I now remember what I should have said in giving a summary of 
Professor Fiore's speech, that he stated that there was an analogy be- 
tween states and individuals. For instance, the individual was sup- 
posed to arrive at his majority at 21 years of age, and then was able 
to take care of himself; but we all know that there are persons over 
21 who are not able to take care of themselves and who are there- 
fore put under tutelage. It is just the same with states. Individuals 
are put under the authority of an official in an official way, and it 
should be the same with states and nationalities which are not able 
to govern themselves. I think that is an idea to be developed within 
international law, and it would be a preparation for this union of civil- 
ized states which I hope will come, if some definite rights were given 
to a common authority. 

The Chairman. Is there any further discussion of this paper? 

Professor Ion. When I asked the question of Senator Fiore, I had 
in mind the present family of nations in Europe. We all know that 
there are nations in Europe, and some not in Europe, which are mem- 
bers of the family of nations, but are not civilized. For instance, in 
1856, Turkey, for certain political reasons, was admitted into the 
family of nations, and we all know what happened. We remember 
the massacres that were committed by the Turks in Turkey, and we 
know that Turkey was not, at the time, ready to be admitted as a 
member of the family of nations. There is also a danger on account 
of the political interests of European Powers to demand the admission 
of various states, which are not civilized, into membership in the 
family of nations. 

Mr. Marburg. Mr. Chairman, the discussion which has developed 
this morning is one of the highest importance; it is of as much im- 
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portance as any topic that is likely to come up in the course of this 
session. This idea which Drs. Fiore and Lange have discussed so ad- 
mirably is one which, instead of interfering with the independence of 
countries, is likely to preserve that independence. 

To give an illustration: The United States went into Cuba and 
liberated it from Spain. It administered Cuba for the time being, and 
then withdrew, thinking that the Cuban people were able to govern 
themselves. In this hope it was disappointed. It entered Cuba a 
second time and administered the island until the people showed a dis- 
position to hear and respect the voice of the people at the polls, until, 
in other words, there was established a practical and an orderly 
government. Here was a self-denying act, an act of very great self- 
restraint. Can we expect many nations to act thus, or can we count 
upon doing it ourselves again, when the temptations may be greater 
and when it may concern some contiguous territory such as Mexico? 

If, in a case like that, you have a group of Powers that can inter- 
vene or can delegate one Power to intervene on behalf of the others, 
you have a situation where the temptation to remain is very much 
less than it is under present conditions. In the case of Cuba to 
which I have just referred, the United States, if we had had such an 
institution, would have acted under the mandate of the Powers. 

Another thing. We cannot stop the expansion of race. Unless 
some institution is provided such as that here proposed, an institution 
by which the expansion of race can go forward peacefully, you will 
have the expansion of race by force, which will mean the continued 
conquest and absorption of the smaller countries. 

Mr. Wheless. Mr. Chairman, it is with no little diffidence that I 
arise in this distinguished assemblage to make a few remarks which I 
hope may not be considered inappropriate, but which appear to me to 
be pertinent to the objects and purposes of this gathering, and to which 
I am impelled by the remarks of the gentleman (Mr. Ion) who has 
just hinted at armed intervention by one American nation in the politi- 
cal affairs of another, a member with us of the Pan-American Union. 

We are gathered here in a peculiarly interesting place — we stand, 
as it were, upon holy ground. We sit here in a temple erected to 
American fraternity and dedicated to Pan-American peace ; the shrine 
of an institution founded to promote harmony among the great family 
of American republics, co-members of this Union of all the Americas. 
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The gentleman who has just spoken has made reference to interven- 
tion by the United States in the affairs of Cuba and of Mexico. The 
paper which we have just heard read, prepared by Mr. Straus, has 
dwelt upon the humanitarian diplomacy of the United States, but has, 
too, pointed out the occasions in which intervention would, he says, be 
justified on the grounds which he has indicated. 

I want, in a few brief words, to declare my attitude on this serious 
subject. There has been of late a great deal of talk in the news- 
papers and even in diplomatic journals, in regard to the possibility 
and the justification of intervetnion on the part of the United States 
in the affairs of the Republic of Mexico, and it now finds voice in this 
audience. I feel an interest in that matter, and I speak feelingly as I 
think of such an act and of its inevitable consequences. I am a good 
deal at home in Mexico, as I spend about half of my time there. I am 
a friend of Mexico. I am in hearty accord with the purposes of this 
organization; and I believe in the principles upon which the Pan- 
American Union has been founded; and here in this beautiful home 
of the Pan-American Union, I want to raise my voice energetically and 
positively against any sort of intervention on the part of the United 
States in Mexico. 

It has been often said by some whose opinion is of weight among 
us, and who are honestly patriotic than blindly partisan, that the for- 
mer American intervention in Mexico was a great wrong on the part 
of the United States. This is not the occasion .to enter into such a now 
academic discussion ; but I do say that another intervention in Mexico 
by the United States, under the existing circumstances, unfortunate 
and disagreeable as they are, would not only be a most egregious 
blunder, but, in my opinion, would be an outrageous crime against 
the very principles for which this society stands — fraternity and har- 
mony among the sister Republics of the Pan-American Union of 
nations. 

I have just returned from a three months' trip in Mexico, and am 
now on my way there again. There are, to my knowledge, no circum- 
stances now existent which would, for one moment, justify a violation 
of the principles for which this Society and this Union exist. It would 
be abhorrent not only to the general principle of the promotion 
of peace throughout the world for which we earnestly stand, but it 
would be particularly abhorrent to every devotee of the principles for 
which this Pan-American temple stands here — peace and fraternal 
love among the American Republics. 
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There are two considerations which signally emphasize what I seek 
to express. In the first place, intervention in Mexico means war, and 
war would be a violation of that principle of universal peace which 
we preach and for which we strive through this and so many organi- 
zations. And particularly a war with Mexico would also be a flagrant 
breach of, and a suicidal violence to, the especial principles of frater- 
nity, goodfellowship and peace among the American Republics, for 
which the Pan-American Union was conceived and to-day exists; and 
as its immediate and lasting result, such act would in an instant shat- 
ter, like a bomb-shell, the very corner-stone of this beautiful temple, 
and bring down its resounding ruins upon our impious heads, making 
a mockery and a reproach of the very professions of peace and fra- 
ternal love upon which its foundations are laid and its beautiful struc- 
ture reared. War with Mexico, and the Latin-American nations would 
pronounce anathema on their Anglo-Saxon neighbor and erstwhile 
great and good friend, and this magnificent monument to the Pan- 
American Union would become the lair of the lion and the lizard even 
as the golden Palace of Jamshid. 

Therefore, I wish to say, and I wish it might be the sentiment of 
every member of this organization of international law, that we should 
stand resolutely against any attempt on the part of the United States 
to intervene in the affairs of our sister republic, the leader of the Latin- 
American countries of our continents — Mexico. 

The Chairman. If there is no further discussion of the paper 
which has just been read, I will announce, with regret, that Mr. Ale- 
jandro Alvarez, Jurisconsult of the Department of Foreign Affairs 
of Chile, has cabled that he is unable to be here, contrary to his ex- 
pectations. 

The paper of Joaquin D. Casasus, formerly Mexican Ambassador 
to the United States, who is unable to be present, will be read by 
Mr. Tryon. 

Address of Hon. Joaquin D. Casasus, Formerly Mexican Ambas- 
sador to the United States, 

on 
Revision of Arbitral Awards. 

International arbitration has very rapidly progressed during the last 
years and this is due, not only to the efforts of all civilized nations to 



